KALEIDOSCOPE   ONE

revived; it would be interesting to learn how much my
stirring of jealousy had cost him. For the first time I
scrutinized the betting-slip attentively. It was for
twenty crowns, and for a "win,? not simply for a
"place.53 If the odds had been heavy, the slip might
now be worth a good deal of money. Following the urge
of curiosity, I joined the crowd of those who were hurry-
ing towards the pay desk. I took my stand in the queue
and soon reached the window. When I presented my
ticket, two prompt and bony hands (I could not see the
paying-clerk's face) thrust across nine twenty-crown
notes in exchange.

At this moment, when the money was actually offered
me, the laughter stuck in my throat. I felt extremely
uncomfortable, and involuntarily drew away my hands
for a moment, lest I should touch another's roan's
money. I should really have preferred to leave the blue
bank-notes lying on the counter, but hard on my heels
were other winners, eager to handle their gains. What
could I do but reluctantly pick up the notes? They
seemed to burn my fingers as if they had been blue
flames and I should have liked to shakeoff the hand that
held them. I suddenly realized the ignominy of my
position. The jest had become deadly earnest; had
developed into something quite incompatible with my
position as a man of honour, a gentleman, an officer in
the reserve. I hesitated to give what I had done its true
name. The notes in my hand were not simply treasure
trove; they had been obtained by fraud, they were
stolen money.

There was a clamour of taiy all round me, as the
people streamed up to the paying-clerk's window and
passed on with their winnings. I stood motionless, still
holding the unwelcome notes. What had I better do?
The first and most obvious thought was to seek out the
real winner, to make my excuses, and hand over the